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IS FOOTBALL GOOD SPORT? 

BY GEORGE E. MEEEILL, PBESIDENT OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 



When thirty thousand people are willing to forsake comfort- 
able homes and profitable business to sit several hours upon 
boards in chill November winds to witness a football-game be- 
tween rival colleges, no one can doubt that the game is eminently 
successful as an entertainment. Few persons who know the game 
will deny that, also, it has excellent qualities as sport, for " sport " 
and " entertainment " are by no means equivalent terms. There 
are many champions of the game who contend that it is the noblest 
of all sports; but it would seem that some of the qualities urged 
for its maintenance in this high position should be regarded as 
elements in an interesting game rather than as elements in good 
sport. Apparently, a certain glamour hangs over the game so that 
it is not judged fairly, and certain features that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in other games are here regarded as essen- 
tial. Perhaps previously published discussions of football have 
been diverted from this aspect of the subject by what has seemed 
to be the greater importance of the relations of the game to 
scholarship and the physical and moral life of the student; but, 
even in these respects, any defects of the game, regarded simply 
as good or bad sport, are not insignificant. It is the proposal of 
this brief paper to note some of these defects, long apparent to 
one who has had some exceptional opportunities for observing 
the game from the outside. 

First of all, mention must be made once more of the physical 
danger of the game as it is now played. I name this first, not 
because I consider it the most important objection, but to give it 
its due place and dismiss it, as having already been amply dis- 
cussed by others. It has its bearing, however, in any considera- 
tion of the game simply from the point of view of sport. Any 
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game that calls for the presence of surgeons, and that results in 
so many fatalities as occurred last season, is too serious to be 
called " sport." It has never been considered that hunting is 
good sport for the wild creatures hunted, and now it is coming to 
be doubted whether it can be considered good sport even for the 
hunter, since he seems about as likely to be killed by a fellow 
hunter by accident as to kill the game! This is not sport but 
murder. And is it not equally true that a game that sends a 
dozen young men to death in a season is getting beyond the 
definitions of true sport? Is not such a game what President 
Eliot calls it, " war " ? And is not Professor Hollis right when, 
in a recent article, he indicates that no mere sport should thus 
put life in peril ? Professor Hollis says : 

" There is always the risk of serious injury to the participants. No 
season passes without many of them being in the doctor's hands for 
bruises, sprains, and broken or displaced bones. Frequently, in the 
heavy games, players have to be carried off the field, sometimes uncon- 
scious. Often, in stopping a play, the side on the defensive take chances 
with their own lives and with those of their opponents, justified only in 
certain professions like fire-protection, life-saving, seafaring, and rail- 
roading." 

In other words, business, occupation for the good of society, 
necessary and unavoidable, may justify such risks, but they do not 
belong to good sport. The "Journal of the American Medical 
Association " gives the number of deaths from football accidents 
in the year 1902 as twelve. Several other cases of injury may 
have resulted in death, and over eighty cases of very serious injury 
are on record. One may willingly admit that such a game, just 
on account of its risks, is likely to foster courage to a marked 
degree. It is a " manly " game. It is not a game for boys. It is 
well that the game prepares men for hardship, producing, through 
its severe training, fine specimens of manhood that can endure a 
good deal of battering without fatal results. It is good to believe 
that many of the injuries sustained, particularly those of a perma- 
nent or fatal character, are confined to the teams of preparatory 
schools or of colleges so ill-equipped that proper training has been 
impossible. It is good that the game demands self-control under 
the most intense excitement; that it trains the judgment in quick 
and accurate decision; that it cultivates observation, gives power 
to detect, remember, anticipate, interpret and thwart the plans 
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of opposing minds ; inculcates prompt obedience ; and so preoccu- 
pies the attention of all students, to the exclusion of much that 
was formerly mischievous in college life, that it has become the 
ally of good order and reasonable living. All these good things 
have been sufficiently recognized, and we should regret to see the 
game abolished. But we should not regret to see it made less 
dangerous and better sport. 

Can any game be reckoned as good sport, which depends so 
much upon conditions of mere inequality in the weight, the 
corporosity, of the players? The eleven that can tip the scales 
with the biggest weight on the beam, has everything in its favor. 
Ten pounds extra to a man almost surely will win the game. 
Skill alone has little chance against beef. One is reminded of 
Napoleon's brutal definition of the French people as so much 
" food for the cannon." On the gridiron, the more flesh the bet- 
ter, if it is of the right sort. Even in this sense the game is 
"manly," for every inch of height, every span of girth, every 
ounce of bone and muscle counts. But is it good sport when mere 
matter is so important ? Shall we give unhesitating and unstint- 
ed admiration to a game that hurls upon one party an overwhelm- 
ing mass of matter possessed by the other party, by brute force 
accomplishing no small part of the desired end? I am quite sure 
that the best sportsmen would wish to minimize this element in 
the game and emphasize skill. 

A third objection to football as sport lies in the fundamental 
principle of it, — the stopping of good play by opposition and 
interference. I am embarrassed by the technical use of the term 
"interference." I shall not employ the word in its technical 
sense, but use it to mean any and all attempts to break up and 
prevent good play. In this respect how different is this game 
from almost any other? Baseball resents as foul any attempt to 
spoil the play of an opponent What would baseball be if the 
man running the bases were to be tripped up? What, if the bat- 
ter could have his bat lassoed in some way just before striking? 
All plays are made as difficult as they can be made by the skill of 
the opposing side, but every play is allowed to proceed to its 
finish without interruption. The pitcher's curve of the ball (a 
ball, by the way, perfectly spherical, and not the irregular, 
baffling, unscientific thing of the gridiron) can be met only by the 
judgment of the striker; the run to the base can be defeated only 
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by the superior quickness of the ball through the muscular arm 
and the unerring eye; the catch in the field can be perplexed by 
no second ball hurled at the player, and his triumph can only be 
lost by his own lack of skill. Billiards may give another illustra- 
tion. The hard table, the evenly elastic cushion, the perfect ball, 
are all at the exclusive service of the player. Imagine what sort 
of a game billiards would become, if an opponent were permitted 
to interpose his cue between the moving ball and the cushion, or 
otherwise spoil the shot. In racing, the weights are equalized 
as far as possible; it would not be good sport if they were not; 
and the slightest touch of interference round the track is a foul 
sufficient to bar the horse. In track athletics it will hardly do 
to push an extra hurdle before the racer. The pole vault would 
not be in high esteem, if a rival were suffered to catch the vaulter 
round the waist as he rises from the ground. It is hardly neces- 
sary to continue imagining such cases. Is not football the only 
American game where the assured completion of a play is not an 
element in the sport? And is it good sport when the highest skill 
is balked by the interposition of some force which is destructive, 
not of final results, but of processes ? In other words, is it good 
sport when skill is not allowed to carry out its effort to the very 
highest possible result? He who prefers a game that matches 
skill with skill to the utmost, and that comes to its end only by 
the comparison of perfected results, is a better lover of good 
sport, than he who would see skill never allowed to finish its work. 
Another very serious charge against football as sport lies in 
the mere chance of time that closes the first half, and remands 
The game to a practically new beginning with the beginning of 
the second half. Harvard may be upon the point of scoring, a 
touch-do,wn is not merely in sight but almost within grasp, but 
the minute arrives and time is called, and all the splendid play 
counts for naught in the result of the game. With the second 
half, no credit remains for the crimson so near to victory in the 
first half ; and then Yale fights through the second half with equal 
skill, only, perhaps, to lose it all within a foot of the goal because 
another fateful minute has arrived. If we could be sure of such 
an equality in the game as we have imagined, it might be said 
that the chance is the same for each side. But, even then, the 
objection would lie that in neither half would justice be done — 
it would be only two cases of injustice. Let one of the students 
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work faithfully through a term in college, and then be called off 
by illness or some other compelling cause ; he will loudly complain 
of injustice if, at the beginning of the next term, he is allowed 
no credit for his past good work, and is made to do it all over 
again. Is it good sport, when the most magnificent endeavor is 
negatived by the hand of the clock? It seems almost as foolish 
as the action of the universities in refusing an honorary degree to 
a great man, because he cannot be present at the Commencement 
to receive it. A great university seeks to honor by a great degree 
a great man for what it recognizes as great achievements. But 
the great man happens to be ill, or, as in a recent noteworthy case, 
he gives one more proof of his real greatness by remaining at the 
bedside of his wife in her desperate illness, or his train breaks 
down fifty miles away, and the great university is balked in its 
great purpose. To some this may seem unobjectionable! To 
others it will always seem the opposite, a travesty upon all right 
and seriousness of purpose. In football, at any rate, so much 
more important, it would seem that such fortuitous results should 
be eliminated. The mere lapse of time should not negative re- 
sults that have been fairly and honorably won. The time limit 
thus applied to any other game would be recognized at once as a 
serious defect. Can there be any valid reason why the second 
half should not begin where the first half leaves off? Or, if a 
change in this respect would practically destroy the game, can 
no system of credit be devised by which the advantages won in 
the first half may have their fair share of influence upon the 
result ? 

Another question may be asked about the introduction of 
substitutes. Is it good sport to introduce fresh men into a game, 
when players are either injured or exhausted to such a degree 
that, for the preservation of life, or for the almost equally im- 
portant winning of the game, they must be removed from the 
field ? Is it fair to put a new player, wholly unwearied, into the 
place of a man who has fought through a game till it is nearly 
finished, thus giving fresh strength to a team and introducing 
new elements of skill? Judging the matter simply as sport, 
would it not be better to let the exhausted man die on the field, 
or at least for the purposes of the game to consider him dead, 
using substitutes only to remove the body? This would give all 
credit to those who have succeeded in disabling the player; it 
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would keep the superiority upon the side that has won it; it would 
avoid unfairness in bringing fresh men into competition with 
men wearied nearly to the point of exhaustion ; it would make the 
progress of the game swifter and more exciting. But, all other 
points apart, it may be urged with confidence that the single 
element of unfairness in bringing fresh players into a game to 
contend with wearied men is fatal to the game as good sport. 

Another and, so far as this paper will allow, a final objection 
to football as sport is the great inequality in the scores that al- 
most always is to be marked through any season. Given a list of 
games between colleges, small or large, a great majority of the 
scores will show such inequalities as 31 to ; 56 to ; 45 to 6, etc. 
With great rarity ties are recorded, and of hardly less exceptional 
record are the games that show any approach to equal skill and 
strength. This is partly due to the objections already considered. 
The record of Colgate University for the season of 1903, which 
naturally is at the hand of the writer, is a good example : 



Colgate 24 Colgate Acad . . 

Colgate OCornell 5 

Colgate 36 St. Lawrence . . 

Colgate Syracuse 23 



Colgate 29 Rensselaer P . I. 

Colgate 50 Hobart 

Colgate 5 Williams 16 

Colgate 22 Rochester 



Colgate 11 Hamilton 11 

Here are nine games. One is a tie. One shows a result of 
to 5; another of 5 to 16. Six out of the nine record for the 
defeated team, and the scores for the victors run from 38 to 50. 
Is this really good sport, judged simply as sport ? 

But, lest this showing should not be deemed sufficiently repre- 
sentative, let us take a list of games played on November 15, 
1903, by colleges of all sizes and of varied athletic standing : 



Yale 12 Princeton 5 

Harvard 16 Dartmouth ... 6 

Carlisle 5 Pennsylvania . . 

Cornell 28 Lafayette 

Amherst 29 Columbia 

Bucknell 23 Annapolis .... 

Brown 11 Springfield T.S. 

West Point 46 Syracuse 

Williams 28 Wesleyan 5 



Vermont 29Union .... 

New York 18R. P. I 

Tufts 11 Holy Cross 

Maine 11 Bowdoin . . 

Georgetown . . . 121^. Carolina 

Dickinson 10 Lehigh . . . 

Carthage A. C. 12 Hobart ... 
Northwestern ..11 Wisconsin 
Michigan 21 Chicago .. 



One week later the following games were played : 



Yale -..23Harvard 

Hamilton 42 Rochester 

Dartmouth ... 12 Brown 6 

Johns Hopkins . 17 Maryland A.C. 



Swarthmore . .22Haverford 

Bucknell 17 Baltimore M.C. 5 

Virginia 6 Carlisle 5 

Michigan 66 Oberlin 
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Here are results from twenty-six gridirons. Seventeen give the 
defeated no score, while the victors range from five to sixty-six. 
In the remaining nine games, six to five is the closest score, eleven 
to five the next, while the others mark a variation from twenty- 
eight to twelve for the winners and six to five for the losers. 

Of course, these scores do not represent any such inequality as 
would be shown if they were counted by units. When a touch- 
down means five and a goal one, the inequality in the results is 
proportionally diminished. But, with such allowances made, the 
question yet seems to be pertinent : Is this good sport ? Far better 
is the unit counting of baseball, and far better is the result in 
that and nearly all games. I have before me the records of this 
college in baseball covering the seasons from 1886 to 1903. 
Without attempting to give the scores for this whole period, I 
will only say that they are fairly represented in respect of the 
scores by the records of the last two seasons, which may be given : 



Colgate . . 


. . . . 7 Opponents . . 


.. 8 


Colgate . . 


. . . 140pponents . . 


. 8 


Colgate . . 


. ... 10 Opponents . . 


.. 5 


Colgate . . 


. . . . OOpponents . . 


. 6 


Colgate . . 


. ... 17 Opponents . . 


.. 3 


Colgate . . 


. . . 60pponents . . 


. 5 


Colgate . . 


7 Opponents . . 


.. 1 


Colgate . . 


. . . . 20pponents . . 


. 7 


Colgate . . 


16 Opponents . . 


.. 9 


Colgate . . 


. . . . 70pponents . . 


.14 


Colgate . . 


7 Opponents . . 

Colgate . . . 


.. 5 
..11 


Colgate . . 
Opponents 


. . . . 40pponents . . 


.14 



In this table the largest inequality is eleven to one, larger than 
that in any football-game of the preceding table in which the de- 
feated made any score at all. But the table presents a far fairer 
record in general than the football-table, with its seventeen 
games with no score for the vanquished, and with the victors rang- 
ing from five to sixty-six. Basket-ball, though with a different 
method of counting, offers similar results. 

Perhaps any changes in the game of football, in the directions 
indicated as desirable in order to improve its character as sport, 
might be fatal to the game. Of that I must leave others to judge. 
But it would seem that a word of warning and protest should be 
heard, and that any game that has so many elements of unfair- 
ness and unfitness should not occupy the first place in the 
esteem of American youth. Fair play is one of the ideals of 
Americans. It would seem that our inventive genius should be 
equal to the task of discovering some way of relieving this great 
game of the objections that are so evident. The athletic ambitions 
of the college student at present are in football to a large de- 
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gree. It is a pity that these ambitions cannot be centred upon a 
sport in which the element of chance shall be eliminated as far as 
possible, skilful and strenuous effort meet no interference, the 
common conditions of fairness be preserved, results that have 
been honorably won receive due credit, and the final scores be 
measurably close. 

Geoege B. Mekkill. 



